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received from the monastery as final evidence of possession. Then General Wladislaw Anders, the serious and polite Polish commander, came out to announce, with obvious pleasure, that he had received the personal thanks of General Leese. He was delighted by a diplomatic gesture which had permitted the Poles, exhausted by six days of murderous uphill fighting, to enter the ruined monastery. The Germans, squeezed out by the allied pincers, had retired, and General Anders, anxious to rest his men, had offered to let the British walk in. General Leese, however, insisted that the Poles should crown their great gallantry by occupying the monastery themselves.
It was about midday before the correspondents and photographers, whose numbers were swollen every few minutes by fresh arrivals, persuaded the Poles to appoint a guide to take us on our Everest expedition. Germans watching from distant heights must have felt a cold clutch of terror, thinking that the perfidious enemy was rushing up more reinforcements from his inexhaustible reserves, when we all set out. A long line of jeeps left Polish headquarters, raising mighty clouds of dust. It was "follow my leader," which meant following the jeep immediately in front.
The topography of the hills and valleys surrounding Cassino was extremely baffling. After about fifteen minutes' furious driving we found ourselves half-way back to the Press camp, having gone in entirely the wrong direction. There were angry conferences. One British conducting officer was heard to remark that "It's not on." However, it was on, very; much on, and after more driving over winding, deeply rutted tracks we felt we were getting warm when we reached a lane pocked with shell holes and called "The Inferno." Every now and then we were temporarily lost in the acrid fog of smoke-screens.
At length we all dismounted at the foot of a steep feature known as Hill 539—its height in metres. From first to last I never saw our Polish guide. Trying desperately to follow the man in front, I began scrambling up a steep track, loose stones making a series of tiny avalanches. The barren hillside was marked with lazy drifts of mortar smoke as the enemy kept up a "slight harassing fire." At intervals weon had beenwas piled hig
